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World Organization. By Kaymond L. Bridgman. Boston: Ginn & 

Co. 1905. pp. 172. 

The Federation of the World. By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL. D. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 1907. Third edition, pp. 
228. 

These two little books, singularly unlike in their point of approach and 
treatment of the subject, reach the identical conclusion, namely, that the 
federation of the world is possible. Mr. Bridgman shows that uncon- 
sciously and step by step we have a world organization, rudimentary but 
capable of infinite development. Dr. Trueblood analyzes the various 
elements, and shows how the principles of the gospel have led and are 
leading to a universal brotherhood, which, unless checked, must in- 
evitably lead to a federation of the world. The one lays before us the 
process and the steps in the process by which the desired end is being 
reached ; the other analyzes the motives of men in society, which sooner 
or later will lead to international organization. The one is descriptive; 
the other is analytical. 

Mr. Bridgeman's admirable little book consists of 158 pages of text, 
with some fourteen pages of appendix, and within this narrow compass 
he discusses world unity and finds the existing unity of mankind the 
condition from which the organization of the world as a single political 
body is sure to be developed. In chapter 2 he urges that no national 
sovereign is absolute, but that only the sovereign of mankind is absolute. 
He points out the real world constitution in the rights and relations of 
individuals and of nations, and calls attention to a world bill of rights 
and a world form of government which the nations are now formulating, 
though both still are uncertain. In chapter 4 on the world legislature he 
shows why the establishment of a permanent world legislature in the near 
future seems necessary and probable for the transaction of the business 
of the world. Chapter 5 deals with the world judiciary, and the en- 
lightened author holds that the Hague Court of Arbitration is likely to 
be the foundation of a world judiciary. Chapter 6 on the world executive 
forecasts, according to the author, the development of a world executive 
department and shows how germs of it have already begun to grow. 
Chapter 7 on world legislation already accomplished is exceedingly 
persuasive and cites numerous instances of world legislation now in 
practical effect, while a world constitution and a world executive seem 
dreams of the future. In chapter 8, entitled "World business now 
pending," the author mentions important measures of world business 
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already pressing for attention by a world legislature, and in it outlines 
many topics which will undoubtedly find a place in future programs of 
the Hague conferences. We can not disguise from ourselves the fact 
that the periodical meetings of the conference strongly resemble a world 
legislature and the establishment of a permanent court of arbitration or 
justice at The Hague would go far to supply the world judiciary which 
the author earnestly desires and predicts. 

Chapters 9, 10, 11, and 12 deal with national constitutions, showing 
that there are no obstacles to the organization of the world; the su- 
premacy of races, showing that world organization, with permanent 
national boundaries and secure peace, will not interfere with the virility 
and expansion of races nor check beneficent forces; the mind of the 
world, giving an idea of the world enthusiasm and the world impetus 
which would follow world organization; and forces active for world 
unity, with an enumeration of some of them. 

The book ends with chapters 13 and 14, in which it is stated that world 
organization secures world peace, and in the concluding chapter states 
the advantages which a permanent peace would secure to the world. 

The reviewer has deemed it best to set forth the contents of this 
admirable little book in some detail without criticism, for there is not a 
single topic treated which might not well form the basis of serious ex- 
amination. His purpose is rather to commend the book to the public in 
order that the careful reader may himself weigh the arguments for and 
against the system advocated. While the reader may not accept Mr. 
Bridgman's views in all respects, and may be inclined to regard the 
author as a visionary, the reviewer believes it to be an indisputable fact 
that Mr. Bridgman has stated accurately present tendencies, although 
the conclusions drawn from them may be neither so obvious nor so 
immediate as the author contends. The book, however, stimulates 
thought, and deserves careful consideration. 

Dr. Trueblood's little book, for it is only 228 pages, including an 
appendix and selected bibliography, modest as it is, may well claim to 
be the handbook of those who believe in the possibility of the federation 
of the world. It is a third edition of lectures delivered in 1897 at the 
Meadville Theological School and published in the form of ten small 
chapters in 1899. The benevolent author is the well-known secretary of 
the American Peace Society, and is a member of the Society of Friends, 
whose watchword is inner and outer peace. In the preface to the third 
edition he says that he has not " deemed it wise to make any material 
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changes in what was then written. The nature of the argument, as an 
interpretation of the forces and movements then clearly seeming to me 
to be rapidly working out the federation and peace of the world, is such 
that it could not well be made more forcible by recasting it into another 
form." 

In leaving the text untouched he was well advised, for it is impossible 
to present more clearly or forcibly the arguments making for peace, and 
the events of the eight years succeeding the publication of the first 
edition justify in large measure the prediction then made by Dr. True- 
blood. The eleventh and twelfth chapters, dealing respectively with the 
" First Hague Peace Conference " and the " Hague Court and Eecent 
Progress toward World Unity," are published for the first time, and out- 
line admirably the progress toward federation from the publication of the 
little book to the present time. 

In commending this admirably written book to the public the re- 
viewer refrains from criticism as in the case of Dr. Bridgman's book, 
but he would disassociate himself from the praise lavished in the footnote 
on page 77 on one Van der Ver, of Holland, whose heroic refusal to do 
military service is especially commended. Wars may be morally wrong, 
and military service may be an unjust burden both upon persons and 
property, but the laws of the land, while they may be opposed, are 
nevertheless to be obeyed. Otherwise the still small voice of conscience 
repeals the statute, and we substitute individual conception for national 
legislation, a result differing little from anarchy. 

On page 212 credit is given to the United States delegation for the 
provision in the revised convention of 1907 for the pacific settlement of 
international disputes, that "one of two disputing states may apply 
directly to the Bureau of The Hague and ask for arbitration." The 
honor belongs to the Peruvian delegation, which introduced the amend- 
ment, although it is true that the American delegation supported it 
loyally and was largely instrumental in securing its adoption. 

But these are, after all, slight blemishes in a work characterized by 
accuracy and inspired by a desire for universal peace based upon a 
recognition and application of the elementary principles of justice. 

The bibliography appended to the work is likely to be of great service 
to those who take an interest in the peace movement and who wish to 
familiarize themselves with its literature. 

James Brown Scott. 



